CHAPTER I
INTRODUCTORY
1.   The living organism as subject

THE MAIN thesis of this book is that all living organisms
are subjects; that all but the simplest organisms (and possibly
even these also) are organizations or nexus of subjects; that the
characteristic activity of a subject is the act of perception; and
that perception is the establishment by the subject of its causal
relation with its external world. Although I am not aware of any
previous attempt to combine these propositions as a basis for an
interpretation of the living organism, no originality is, of course,
claimed for any one of them. The developments of biology and
psychology are, however, continually providing a firmer factual
and theoretical basis for their discussion, and Whitehead's
Philosophy of Organism is specially adapted to deal with the
philosophical problems involved in the thesis as a whole.

An outline of this conception of the living organism will be
given in the present section. It will be the task of later chapters
to elaborate and attempt to justify it, and to follow up some of
its implications.

A living organism presents in its most complex form the problem
so prominent in philosophical science, the problem of the unity or
wholeness of a thing which is composed of separable parts. This
unity can manifest itself in two ways. The first is that the whole
acts as a causal unit. In this sense a living organism is a unity, and
so also is a chemical molecule. Action as a causal unit means that
the action of the whole is not merely the sum, of the action of its
parts. If a brick is thrown into water, it will cause a splash. If
two bricks are cemented together, and the mass thrown into water,
it will cause a bigger splash. There is, however, no important
distinction between the action of the two attached bricks considered
as a unit and the sum of the actions of the two bricks considered as
separate units. The combined mass does not do anything that
either part cannot do alone; it merely does the sum of what each
part can do separately. A molecule of water, however, acts in a
way which is not merely the sum of the activities of two atoms of
hydrogen and one of oxygen. It acts differently from either, or
from the sum of its constituents; it is a real causal unit, not three